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This was closely connected with the development of educational
psychology. Many American critics of the earlier part of the
century expressed their surprise that so little attention was given
to the study of educational psychology in English training-colleges.
The small amount of psychology taught consisted of a simplified
version of the adult psychology of the associationist school, and was
marked by a definite intellectual bias. There were, however, bril-
liant exceptions to the prevailing tendency, e.g. Professor Sully and
his studies of childhood. Attention had been drawn to the impor-
tance of the child's innate endowment, by the American psycholo-
gist William James, and his Principles of Psychology, Text Book of
Psychology, and Talks to Teachers, became popular in England.
Perhaps the writings of William McDougall were principally res-
ponsible for popularising the new outlook in psychology. His
Social Psychology, first published in 1908, ran through an amazing
number of editions and reprints. His views on the nature of instinct
were criticised by the biologists, and this led him to restate the
principles of the Hormic psychology in the Energies of Men, 1932.
Immediately prior to the outbreak of the First World War the
works of the psycho-analysts were becoming known in England.
At first, many people were inclined to accept the conclusions of
the psycho-analysts uncritically, and by their very enthusiasm
aroused opposition. Time has shown, however, that many of their
conclusions have been of the greatest value, not only in connection
with the problems occasioned by the difficult and delinquent child,
but also as leading to a better understanding of the development of
the ordinary pupil.
The employment of tests of general and special ability, and
standardised tests of attainment, was another important develop-
ment. The germ of this is to be found in the works of Sir Francis
Galton and Karl Pearson, but the first workable intelligence-tests
were those of Alfred Binet, published in 1905 and revised in 1908
and 1911. They were adapted to English conditions by Sir Cyril
Burt The Binet tests were originally compiled for the discovery
of dull and defective children. Moreover, they were individual tests,
and to apply them to a class was a lengthy procedure. During the
war the American army made use of group tests (the well-known
Alpha and Beta tests), and similar group tests were introduced into
England, first as an additional paper in the Civil Service examina-
tions, and then as a means of selecting pupils for entry to secondary
schools. In the latter capacity, group tests were first used by the